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This article attempts to show the teacher how to 
individualize the teaching experience by clarifying daily 
instructional goals. Its purpose is to reevaluate the cognitive, 
psychomotor^ affective, and performance objectives used by the 
classroom teacher. The first section emphasizas the use of 
performance objectives in the classroom situation. The second section 
presents five steps necessary to individualize a classroom course 
through performance objectives; the first three steps give a general 
view of the course direction while the remaining steps emphasize 
specif id course objectives. The last two sections of the article 
present examples of the lesson plan as used by teachers of an auto 
mechanics course and an advertising course, A critique of both 
examples is included. Twelve tables of. data are presented, (BRB) 
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IMPLICATIONS OF USING 
PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES IN YOUR TEACHING 
This article is intended to show you the teacher how to indlvlduali! 
your teaching by clarifying your day-to-day instructional goals. Its purpoie 
18 to stimulate you to do this in a way which will get you thinking In terms 
of what XSM students ohould do as a result of your Instruction. It presumes 
that at present you do think in terms of what ^ will dc in the , elassrooni.. 

This article wants to influence your cognltlva objectives. Cognitive 
objectivei are found in the Ideas and knowledge students are to learn. it 
is hoped Chat you will start thinking In terms of observable student perfor-. 
nances which i.pply newly acquired knowledge. Your Instruction will stress 
practicality as well as content and subject matter. 

This article wants to Influence your paychotnotor objectives. Psycho- 
ttotor objectives are faund in the actlvitlet, aetloni, and performances students 
are to learn. It is hoped that, when demonstrating your classroom goals to 
your studentg, you will do so in a way that makes it crystal clear to learners 
exactly what you expect them to do. 

This article wants to influence your affective objectives. Affactive 
objaetives include such things as values, motivattons. and attitudes students 
are to learn. It Is hoped that you will begin to axpeTience the feeling of 
success and aceompliflhnent that comes from seelns your plans resulting in 
tmproved performanca among your students . 

This iraproved performance is something you should see in more than rote 
memory. You should expeet some of your students to start doing a wide variety 
of things as the result of your instruction. This showu your students have 
gone beyond mCfely reading and writing with the goals you have helped them 
attain. You should expect some of your students to start talking to others 
about the new things they have learned. This will show that your instruction 
and their leirning have gone bayond the strictly ac«dgmtc approach. 



Table 1 



What You (as a Tuncher) Should By Able to Do after Reading This ArtlcU 




ACTIOKS 



Teach in such a way as to make it 
clear to itudents eKactly what you 
eKpect of thero as a result of your 
Instruetion* 



ATTITUDES 



EKperlence the feeling of success 
and accompllsbnent that an architect 
feels when une of his blueprints 
finally becomes a reality. 



" UsinM Performance Oblectlves ^' Instead oi " Wrltlhg Performance 



Oblectlves *' I 



It might be asked why this article has stressed "using 



performance objectives" in its title instaad of "writing performance 
objectives**^ Th& reasoni for this deliberate choice can be lummad up in 
five wordsi bibliography^ instructioni priorities j prof easlonaliam, and 
s o 1 f - imp ro V emen t # 

Bibliography I There is an atnindance of literature both In book and in 
periodical fonnat purporting to t'aach classroonr teachers how to write their 
instructional objectives. ^ "propej* behavioral objactive format itressei 
observable performance, relevant condltlonij and self ^evaluative criteria. 
Two difficulties arise from reading juch literature i (1) there is a large amount 
of It to readi (2) a large amount of the reeammended work is of such a detailed 
nature that it is not part of the life style of the typical teacher, such 
as yourself and your confreres. 

Instruction: The primary pressure or objeytive in the day-to*day 
work of a teacher ii initruction, Ai helpful ai it might be to research and 
development in general, the physical act of writing out everything to be 
taught does not always have a high enough pay-off in tems of increased 
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student learning. to be considered worth the extra paperwork. The taachar 
under the system envisioned by performance objectives is not the person 
who handles the writing of everything he intends to teach- the teacher is 
the man or woman who is able to coordinate and manage an insti^uctional 
process which tries to go beyojid content and subject matter, which too 
often are learned only by rote memory, to obiervable and meaaurable studert 
behaviors and performances which allow the learner to start using and 
applying his newly acquired knowledges and ikllls. 
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Wiat Your ^Students Should Be Able to Do Once You Start Using 
Performance Objectives in. Your Classes 



KNOWLEDGE -^^ 



ACTIONS ---- 



ATTITUDES 



Expreis in his or h^r own words th<i 
ideas and understandings that were 
developed in a particular lesson* 

Try out and use skills, poweri, and 
aettvlties that previeuily were not 
magtered and ready for application* 
In other words, the learner now has 
a larger repertoire of bahaviori. 

Feel satisfied and enthused enough to 
develop his or har Inn^.r resources 
which are now able to manifest them- 
selves in a variety of newly actualized 
possibilities. 



rrioritieag The man or woman in the role of timchur who atriv«H 
after the above liited student objectives will soon find' that writlnM 
performance objectlvefl in the format of conditions, performance, and 
criteria is not one of his or her hlgheat priorities, The process implied 
in the writing is indeed something valuable, but the amount of time you as 
a classroom teacher would have to spend is enormous. It might be good for 
you to write out one or two performance objectives to develop the process 
in your mlnd| but never forget that it Is much more important for you to 
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use these clear-cut and meaiurablG goals than to write them and to leave 
them unused in your lefison plans. 

Frofesi.ional lam s A profeEslonal is somaone who is highly trained in a 
particular lervicu to others* When you act as a professional, you rely upon 
two things: your training and your daily eelf-improveraenti Your training 
was soma thing you acquired before you started teaching; no matter how 
thorough it may have beun, you probabiy weren^t entirely satisfied with It 
unce you personally rimlized what it takes to be an effective and successful 
tuttcher. Your daily self -improvement is somathlng you learn every time you 
do a better Job of teaching and student-itlmulii tiOT. It ' easy to ipot: 
sometimes t this is due to your own observations and discoveries | sometlmeip 
this is due to the ideas and techniques you have picked up from your 
collaagues. If you tried to claim credit for the ideas of others in written 
documents^ this would be plagiarism^ when you try to implant the successes 
of others in your improved classroom perforraancej it is called professionalism 
Your criterioi is quite simple i whatever can improve the classroom and on-the- 
job success of your students is yours to use no matter where it comes from. 
An eKample: if your personally developed approach to teaching is less 
effective than something you see one of your confreres doing j then it is 
your professional right to adopt his approach as long as it can improve 
and fit in with your style of teaching, » 

Belf^Improvgment • Many teachers have discovered that one of the best 
ways to learn how to teach better Is to 5tart teaching* The demands of the 
subject mattori of the students, and of the teacher-s omi inner posfliblllties 
will Inevitably ^^uggeat a better way to present a particular objective. 
SometimiSf this impruvuniunt will occur in methodologyi in the evaluation 
instrumentp in the use of media, and in the precisiQn of the objactive itself. 



me teacher who cannot tune-up his last perfonnance is to be pitied since 
he is deprived of the excitement and fulfillment that goes hand in hand 
with a better score or with a better performance. This is simply another 
way of telling you that it would be a waste of time for a beginning teacher 
to methodically and raicroacopically spell out all his daily instructional 
goals since the vast majority of them might change from year to year; it 
Is not unusual for a teacher like yourjalf to teach in order to obtain 
Objective "A" one way In the morning to Oroup-X and to teach Objective "B" 
another way In the afternoon to Group-Y, There isn't alwaya a Large amount 
of difference between Objective "A" and Objective "B." There is enough 
difference between the two groups of your students to require a' slightly 
approach to the same basic performance. This can occur even when both of 
your groups are in similar stages of development. This last example is 
intended to give only one or two dimensions of the typical self -improvement 
you will experience as you continue to improve on even your best teaching. 

Experienced teachers often go beyond assembly line techniques in a 
number of ways : once basic educational goals are attained, teachers must 
stress process more than elementary products; this means that students must 
be taught how to think creatively. The reason for this Is simple. Critical 
habits of thought allow a person to sat his own goals, A man or woman taught 
to think creatively can solve a wider variety of problems than those covered 
in basic skill goals. A teacher who wantB to stress self-development of his 
or her students must deliberately prepare etudonts and learners for the 
unexpected; such atudents and learners will be ablo to go beyond iiiechanieal 
and rote solutions. Exchange of curriculum data must go beyond product and 
product evaluation. There are many ways to judge student learning. Even if 
learning Is equated with educational "gaini," this concept manifests itself In 
different ways. A knowledge gain is one thing; a performance gain, anotherj 
and an attitude change, still another. Teachers must be ready for all three. 
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Questlone You Must Answer to ¥aur Own Satisfaction Before You Take Out 
the Time Necessary to Start Writing Serformance Objectives 

PRIORITIES Will writinfi out my performanca objectives 

or th inklnfe out my goals In terms of student 
behaviors and activities produce the groater 
benefits to new and Improved accomplishmenti of 
my students? Which one? 

BIBLIOGRASHY -U---- lu my most urgent need to start specifying 

student performanceSi foreseeable condltlonSf and 
self -evaluative criteria or to start thinking about 
how I can gradually introduce this into my face-to- 
face encounters, with students who won't be impressed 
by a well-written lesson plan that is poorly eKecuted? 

INSTRUCTION ------- Are the evaluative criteria that 1 have comnunicated 

to my students the kinds of goali that will inspirii 
my students to memorige more or the kinds of objec- 
tives that will motivate my students to start thinklnfi 
up on their own activities and applications of concepts 
and skills we both TOrk together to attain in the 
clgsiroom? 

FiW)FESSIONALlSM Would 1 personally learn more from tranolating my 

goals into the format of performance, conditions^ 
and criteria or from modeling my classroom Instruction 
on that of some of my more auccessful colleagues? 

SELF-UffiROVlMENT Everything considered, will I gat more benefit from 

gradually redesigning ray teaching objectives and 
strategies or from co_mp_ljte_l^ revemiplng habits and 
performances that have glvan me a certain amount of 
iuccesi and satisfaction over the length of my 
teaching career? 
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These questions have no easy answera» "Kie way you answer them will 
influence how you help individualize your students' learning injiide and 
outside the classroom* 
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FIRST STOSYOU CAN TAKE TO INDiVIDUALIZE YOUR 
COURSES (AMD LESSON BLANS) BY USING PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

Ai Is obvious from thu previous ■ectlon, thn ref erwrtfles to be marie 
to written lesson plans are atrlotly In aceordance with the conventions 
of a wrlcten article like this. Nothing In thfi folUwlng pa3«i is lnteml.,d 
to suggest that writing a leison plan will bo more effective in your paTtlcular 
case than thinking It out In the saniu for.naf. in your head. You must decide 
whether writing or bralnitonning la morij effective for your pflrticular 
abiflstlves. The term, "mlnl-redeslgn" Is another way of saying "redesign 
gradually." Develop yo-ir objectives so others can understand and valu« them. 

Ste£One! Write up a few brief and understandable goals for your course. 
Don't read any farther In this document. Take out a piece of paper and start 
writing. After you have fl'nlihed, continue reading and evaluate your goal 
statementi with the criteria listed under step two. 

Two.- Check over your ioals to see 1£ they are In accordanct. with 
the following guidelines. If they are, then mark up your copy of this arUlcle 
with a "C" In front of the partieuUr criteria with which your statemonts 
agrees. If your goals disagree, then mark an "X" in front of the criteria 
with vrtiich your goals don't agree. 

gQurse Goate These goals should be for the entire coursH (e.g., one 
seniester) rather than for a particular daily lesson. 

Brief Goals i Count the number of words In your goals. When a goal takes 
more than twenty or thirty words, it's probably too complicated to make sense 
to someone else besides yourself. 
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A Few GoAlai Count the number of goals you have written for a coursei 
If you have more than five to ten goals for a one gamester course, you have 
poiiibly mingled a number of secondary gqals with the mors important outcomes 
which can often be suimed up in a few words and in a few straightforward 
sentencea* Try to pull these subgoali together into larger goals, 

Understa ndabls Goals ■ Count how many words of more th%n ten to fifteen 
letters you have In your statements* If you have wordg that are polysylU> *c, 
don't you think it would make mgre sense to a student or to a non^speeialist 
to use shorter synonyms that more people Qould understand? For eKample, more 
readers would have understood this last sentence if it had used **l©ng" instead 
of "pQlyiyllabic'V and if it had used '^layman" instead of "non-specialist In 
other words, don't say "Ischew verbal proliKity" when you can just as well say, 
"Avoid long words," Short staccato words sink in more deeply. 

B^tef and Underitand^ble Coals I Can you draw a picture or a rough sketch 
of your goal without being a professional artlgt or a creative genlua? If your 
goal isn't observable and measurable and sketchable tr the average person, then 
p^^rhaps it's much too amblguouB and too vague to tell the man-on*the-*street 
exact ly what you want, ' 

Cecals Yout Course g Does one or mere of these goals reflect your In* 
dividual approach to teaching and learning? To make thesi goals your goals, 
you ihould try to write them In such a way that someone having nothing but your 
goals to go on could pick you out from other teachers trying to attain similar 
objectives. These goals should reflect your own teaching style, 

Stai Threel Rewrite or redesign your goals in light of the above criteria* 
Do this only for those criteria with which you agree. If you agree with a 
criterion^ it means that you feel It will improve the clarity or the understand- 
ability 6f your goal statement. If you don' t agree with a particular criterion, 
rewrite your statement of objectives in the way you think most understandable 
to your incoming studenti. 
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Individual iztog Griteria 
COURSI GO^ 

BRIEF GOAS 
A FEW GOALS ---^ 



GOALS 



BRIEF Airo 
UNDERSTANDABLE 
GOALS i.— . 



GOALS OP YOUR 
GOURSI— . 



That Can Be Used to Make CoyrsG Goals More UndarstandablG 

These goals are mucjii broader in icope than tha 
objectives achievabla in two or three days of 
Instructions 

Eaeh goal ehould be eKpreised in twenty wordi or 
less so that your students will not be hung-up on words. 

Five goals should be enough to sum up tha objectives 
of a semester course» 



JThese goals should be expressed in simple and preciae 
words that avoid migundarstaiiding. 



Each goal should be vivid enough and observable enough 
that you could easily draw a sketch of it« 

At least some of these goals should reflect your oym 
individual approach and style of teaching* 



You tnow that each of your atudonts has uniquu needs. Ono of these 
needs is self -development Inside and outside your classroom. If learning is to 
become self -Initiated, the learner must ha able to know where you are going and 
how this ties in with his om persunal and profesilonal goals. In this mgard, 
clearer teacher goals can push the learner to davalop cloaror Individual goals. 



PLACING THE FIRST rafifia IWIVIDUALIZING STOS IW IfERS^ECTlTO 



After you have written your objeetives with the above indivt^ualijing 
criteria in mind, you will be able to do things differently. When you start 
thinking about your leesonsp you will be visualising thirigs you can do In the 
clasarotim, things your ituderits can do at home arid on the job, and things you 
never thought of before* When you itart teaehingt your speaking vocabulary 
will be different; it will use more active verbs and less abstractloni; it will 
have to improvisa a lot more becauie when students start understanding pre- 
viously hazily understood tertnlriologyt they will bombard you with questions; It 
will be more impresilve bsaause you will clearly have only one Idea or activity 
in mind at a time; your students will stkrt to notice that Visible and observable 
actlvltlea are the important items on the agenda and' that other considerations 
such as termiriology and demonstrations are Impprtaht only insofar as they improve 
his or her ability to do things that he or she abuianlt do at the beginning of 
the cuursLN Your attitude will change once yoU begth to experiehce the feeling ' 
of power and eKperlehce that come from being able to eKpress yburself clearly 
in such a way as to get people to do the things you are helping them learn | you 
will Start to notice that people'--your students ^ their parentSj ydur adminis- 
trators i and the general publlc-^begln to understand bfetter iAiat you are trying 
to do; it won>t take you long to notice how this better understanding eKpresses 
Itself in greater cooperation and teamworko 

People will cooperate with you when|they agree with your goals. Learners 
will be more inclined to identify with your objectives When your goals are relevant 
and understandable. Mien this occurs p you are all on the sane team. 
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-- , Table 5 . 

What You. Can Do When You Start Developing Goals to Individuallzd Specif icatlons 

KNOWLEDGE Visualize aetlvitles your students can do aa prflctlcal 

applleatlons of learning objectives. 

ACTIONS — Tailor your claisroom presentations to the Interests, 

s'tllls, and prevloui accomplishments of the particular 
group of leartieri with which you happen to be working, 

ATTITUDES feperlence the feelings of powar and self-actualization 

that accompany the completion of a pre-determtned goal 
or objectlva. This preparai you for the attainment of 
other suceesies through improvisation. 



After you are able to do the above activities to your satisfaction, you will 
not automatically find that you are able to write behavioral objectives or performance 
objectives accordlni to acciptable editorial standards of conditions, performance, 
and criteria. However, it does seem obvious that you will be in a better position 
to improve your clasflroom Insttuctlon, This, by the way. Is the main reason which 
would motivate the average teacher to take the extra time and effort necessary to 
write performance objectives. Once you have begun to specify your goals, you 
begin to find out that there are many ways to get there. It's the same thing with 
your studentBi once they know what you expect of them, they will be better able 
to give obBervable -proof , of their attainment of these mutually desired objectives. 
Teamwork is important in education whether it is with your colleagues or with your 
studentss teamwork li ordlnally Impossible unless the members of a team know and 
share various goali And objeetives in eommon. 
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mXH Sll^S NEUESSARY TO INDIVIDUALIZE ONE OF YOUR CLASSROUM 
LESSONS BY USING PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

Now that you have establlilied the general directions you want to take 
durlrig the coming semeater^ it Is necessary to start thinking In terms 'f 
day by day instruction* Your overall course goals have given you a sienie of 
whert^. you will be in a few munths; now it is up to you to trace out the steps 
you will take to get there * 

Step_Four ; Try to approach your overall course goals from the point of 
view of the, student to determine whether they are relevant , attainable^ in- 
terGstings challengingj job-worthy^ expandablep and visible* 

Note carefully the words , ''try to approache*' *nie criteria summed up in 
the above string of adjectives are expreiilve of goals that should be implicit 
in your written objectives or at least in your mentally th0ught*-out objectives 
The Important thing here is not to re-wrlte your overall course goals | the 
important thing Is to be smre that your goals i no matter how you wrote them, 
are capable of living up to these criteria by Insights i classroom performances 
and attitudes you build up inside yourself. If you have carefully chosen your 
overall course goals, you will be surprised by how much you have unwittingly 
included in a few brief sentences which sum up your past teaching eKperlence 
and your plans for the future* 

In a similar veltii the words, "from the point of view of the student," gl^ 
you a sense of direction and purpose^ In the classroom^ your Job Is not to 
impress the students with how much you know or with how well your goals are 
written. Make them say, "1 learned," rather than, "1 was taught*" 
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Chances are that your short statements of course objectives wiU be easy 
for the studente to memorize even though these same goals will take all semester 
to accomplish in tems of newly acquired viewpoj.ntSp tasks^ and values. It is 
likely that your new students will not understand these pithy sentences as well 
as you do at the beginning of .the course. It is your Job to make sure that at 
the end of the ccurse^ it is a dif f erent story^ 

ITiink back on your own school days. Most likelyp there are many teachers 
whose names and goals have been completely forgotten ; their courses werr oomething 
you went through and endured. There are other teachers whom you wiH never 
forget; yet their memory is kept alive by at most one or two very specific and 
almost forgettable souvenirs. Very likely, if they were good teachers, you now 
recall the things they intended to teach you, whether these be ideas, skills, 
attitudes^ or performances; if they were leas effective, what you recall from 
their instruction might have no relation whatsoever with worthwhile educational 
goals. Each teaching-learning encounter is unique in itself and in its impact. 

Relevant : When your students perceive your course as reliivant, they will 
feel that it is unforgettable because it is seen as a good use of their present 
time and a good preparation for their individual goals, A posiilble test of course 
relevance suggests itself r Ask your students their reasons (or goals) for taking 
this course; do this before you present your oim. You might be surprised In one 
of two ways: their goals might be very similar to those you had drawn up; their 
goals might be so much better or better eKpressed than yout own that you will 
find yourself adopting these student-f onriulated obJectiV€*Sy By the way, this is 
not a bad thing to do. Once you start doing this, you will find your students 
and yourself learning not only more fiubject matter but hundreds of ways to get 
students to learn what you want them to acquire; you and your students will 
begin to feel the thrill that comes from using other tools than your superior 
knowledge aa the main ingredient of your teaching strategy in the classroom. 
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AttflingbU i When your students think o£ your course as attainable, they 
ate expresainB an awareRess and an attitude. They are aware of what you are 
trying to get them to accomplish. They have the attitude or Impression that 
Is indeed possible for them to acquire these new understandings, skills, and 
values. A student who feels the objectlv.s of th« course are attainable is 
encouraged to work as hard as he can. This Is a step in the right direction 
sinde a tfiscouraged student can Interrupt the normal progress of a class in 
a number of ways that can frustrate even your most relevant objectives, 

mMMsUmr Students like to dream. When a student daydreams instead 
of Uarniny, he is telling you, his or Her teacher, that his private vagaries 
are more interesting than what you are trying to get him or her to do. One 
of the best remedies you can employ against daydreaming is get your students 
dreaming about what they will be able to do once they attain the course 
objectives. This is something a student won't always tell you. For eKample, 
if you ask a student to spell out a oours. goal, you will get general replies 
such as "1 want to get a Job I will like." Once a student starts to reveal 
to you dreams and future aspirations, you will get such answers as, "1 want 
a job. that off ers me the chance to get ahead In life in a lot of different 
ways," Dreaming has many things In common with planning, 

Qhallenglna^ If you were to walk doim to the averag© employment of flee p 
you would dlSGQver that many available jobs go without appllaants because these 
jobs are perceived as requiring little aklll. Your itudents ddn't want to be 
trained for such work beeause there Is little or no possibility of advancements 
Follow-*up studies tell you that the average graduate of your classes will make 
four or five major career changes in a lifetime. If you teach as if he will 
have his or her entry level job until retirement, you may be building course 
. objectives on a weak foundation, A little error in the beginning of a school 
year can cause a Idt of trouble later on. 
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Job-Worthy i For a fresh perspective , you might ask yourself the following 
question I "How muc^ would 1 pay this student per hour upon mastery of course % 
objectivei?" If your answer is lowp then do somethings about It. The point is' 
not to stress monetary considerations above all otherj the idea is to realise 
the money is one of many ways to keep scores It is a system of comparison that 
Is easily understood by students and laymen alike« 

Expandable l Undoubtedly you are aware that there is not a single boy, 
girl, man, or woraan in your claisei who wants to get tied down or froEen Into a 
dead-end career* Try to visualize what will happen to a graduate of your course 
when he or she finally obtains an entry level position in which this particular 
course objective is relevant. If this particular objective Is so limited and 
preoise that It resOTbles a dead-end sign rather than something upon which to build 
career, then make ths necessary changes and enrichmento 

Visible i Look through your fllese Do you have a picture of a former student 
carrying out this particular objective? If you don'tp do you know where you can 
find one? If your goal is so abstract that It can't be photographed, then try 
again until you gome up with one that is camera^readya Tlie reason for this Is 
very simple; your stLidents won't be able to visualize an objective that requires 
much study to achi'iv:^ unlaas you go out of your way to rojider this an objective 
appealing^ Interesting, and tangible to your students^ 

Human frailty can manifest Itself In both learnor and teacher madiocrity. 
Lack of Interest can be seen in uninspired teachers and In uninterested U^arnerg, 
Cours« goals that Incorporate the above criteria can do more to motivate students 
to learn than objectives that try to talk down to learners of any age or ability, 
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■ ^ Table 6 . ^ ■ ■ ■ ^ . . - 

An Overall Ivaluatlon Checklist for Course Objectives 



RELEVANT Students can think up on thair own rsaions 

behind this course goalt 

ATTAINABLE — — The more the itudents understand the goalf the 

more they are encouraged to work towards its 
accomplishment* 

INIEI^STING * nie course goals are worthy of a student's 

daydreaniSs 

CHALLENGING • The student must do more than draam to attain 

this goals 



The student applying this goal on the Job will 
find that it makes him or her worthy of ari 
adequate recompense* 

Ti%m student sees this particular goal as a 
career building block and not as a dead*end, 

VISIBLE The student can picture the goal in his mind even 

before he has completely mastered it* 



JOB-WDRTHY - — ^^--^ 



EWANDABLE 
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Step Five: Develop a few of your overall course goali Into a format that 
will give you precise directions for one or more cUisroom preaentatlons. 

While doing this, it might be a good idea for you to forget the abstract 
idms you have heard and read about behavioral and performance objectives. At 
least, don^t use these terras in front of your students if you don't want to 
confuse them. 

Try to remember the following* 
1. Goals as written by teachers are often fuzzy concepts. I^iey are not 
necessarily fuzzy to the eKperienced teaph#r. They are often fuzzy and 
hard for be;/inning studnnts to imngines 
2* Whtn you edit your course goals to make them more observable to students, 
you are doing your best to render your goals more understandable and hence 
more attainable, Ihis doesn't require a large amount of writingB 
Try to do the following ^ 
1* Break down your course into its larger sections^ 
2p Break down each of these larger sections into its subdivisions^ 
3* Develop dally classroom objectives as well as you can. 
4« Develop at least one evaluation instrument to match each objective. 
5* Look around at what teachers of cdurses similar to your own are doing to 
teach, to evaluate, and to motivate* 

Even if you donU change as much as a comma of what you have previously 
written, you will be in the position to ascertain three important truths of 
teaching 2 

9 Your individual way of teaching Is not the only possible way to attain 
your objectives* 

• Evaluation Is no^ something someone does to someone else. It Is surne- 
thlng you muflt do to and for yourself « 

• Ihis means that, for your studentsi evaluation must be something they 
can do to and for themselves If It Is to be meaningful and relevant^ 
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WHAT Om SiW MECHANICS raACHER DID MTW tmPim S^CTS 0^ TO FIVE 

Here Is a story that may Intareit yQU# It will show what a teaeher 
of auto meahanica did to make hi i coufsa goals more observable and 
maasurable, , . = 

He wrote for step one* "1 want to teach my students how to repair 
fuel and ignition aystemss I want them to be able to get a job Imediately 
after graduatiuns 1 want them to be Well dlselpllned enough so that they 
will be able to get along with others on the job," 

For step twop he merely wrote, "1 stress basia vocabulary and 
f undajnentals more than other teachers*" 

For step three, he wrots, "I donH think it makes any difference if 
1 write *1 teach' or if 1 write 'my students learn.' ^la important thing 
is to concentrate on diagnosis and repair 

For step four^ he wrotep "A good mechanic doesn't have to worry about 
his skill landing him In a dead-end jobs" 

Fur step ftvep his list of objectives was as follows: 



1. 


To 


identify and name fuel lines and fittings. 


2. 


To 


service fuel filters and lines. 


3. 


To 


explain the operation of various types of fuel pumps. 


4. 


To 


dlainose fuel pump problems. 


5. 


To 


remova and replace fuel pumps properly. 


6. 


To 


explain the operation of fuel gauges. 


7. 


To diagnose and correct fuel gaugas> 


8. 


. To 


explain the repair of fuel tanks. 


9, 


To 


be convineed of the danger of repairing fuel tanks by oneself 


10. 


To 


explain components and service of exhaust system* 


11. 


To 


realise that earbon monoKlde from automobile eKhaust is 



a deadly gas« 
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The teacher felt that this listing stresses the order of his 
classroom presentation. With this guide in front of him, he was able to 
supply the subject matter and classroom activities necessary, for his 
itudents. 

Further discussion with the Instructor revealed that the conditions 
under which many of these objectlvefl were to be met included such things 
as "at the end of this unit, during training., and on the job. The standards 
for many of these performance objectives were "manufacturer's speci- 
fications," 

AnalysiB of this list of objectives revealed that objectives 1, 3, 
^» 6, 8, 10, and the first half of 7 could be called cognitive goals 
since they stressed knowledges. Objectives 2, 5 and the last half of 7 
could be called psychomotor goals since they stressed performances and 
activities. Objeetlves 9 and U eouLd be called affective goals since 
they stressed attitudes necessary for job success. 

It was suggested that the teacher place his goals in schematic format 
In such a way as to place knowledge, performances, and attitudes in their 
proper relationship to one another. Table 7 shows the results of this 
first schanatlzation attempt. Table 7 puts the results of the above 
discussion into a. table that shows" the relationships between the 
course goals. 
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TABIE 7 

FIRST SCHEMATlMnUN J UNIT OOALS i'UR yARBURETlON LaSSONS" 



KNOWLIDCIS PERFORM^CES ATTITUDIS 

(cognitive goals) ( piychtsmotor goals) (affective goals) 



Goal 1 


UK 


Idcintify and 
name fuel linee 
and fittings 


1' 




Service fuel 
filters and 
lines 




Gual 2 




EKplain uperation 
of various types 
of fuel pumps 

Diagnose fuel 
pump problems 


2- 




Remove and 
replace fuel 
pumps properly 




Goal 3 




EHplain operation 
of fuel gauges 

Diagnose fuel 
gauges 


3- 


-F 




i. 


Gual 4 




Explain repair 
of fuel tanks 


4. 


*F 




4-A 

Be aware of 
' the danger of 
doing it alone 
without expert 
supervision 


Goal 5 


5-K 


Explain components 
and service of 
eKhaust system 


5' 


^F 




S-A 

Reallie that , 
carbon monoxide 
from automobile 
exhaust is a 
deadly gas 
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MvantaRei of Table 7 Schematlgation 
Ihe eleven objectives prasented in tabLe 7 do not differ very 
much from the eleven objectives previously presented , HowevGrj 
several advantages do emerge from this type of prasentatlun* In the 
following pages, try to Imagine that these are your course objectives^ 

1. Your beginning student ii able to place all eleven of the 
course goals in perspective^ This he can do at a glance by simply 
looking over the objectives to be attained in the course « 

2. Your beginning student is raade aware of the structure of this 
particular segment of classworke Rather than think of eleven unrelated 
objectiveij he is presented with a simpler and more basic configuration 
of five basic areas. No doubt, this concrete design was in your head a^ 
an eKperlenced teacher. If you had presented your class goals as eleven 
apparently unrelated statements, chances are that your students might not 
begin to realize the logical simplicity which was there* 

3. Your beginning student is able to analyze the overall goalg into 
component parts* The coding also becomes obvious* The suffix K stands 
for knowledge; F for performance; and A for attitudes ^ For example, he 
sees that goal I is really a combination of cognitive goal 1-K| the 
related psychomotor goal l-Ps and affective goal l-A* ^lis is evident 
even though the attitude objective (goal l-A) has not been explicitly 
written out* Your more alert students will begin to suspect that there 
is a basic set of mind (goal 1-A5 essential to apply the knowledge 

(goal 1-K) and perfomance (goal 1-&) under study to actual on-the-job 
situations* 
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4, Your beginning student is able to ask Intalllgent queitions. 
For eKampLep he might inquiry, '»Why don't we say that we intend to 
repair fuel tanks?" To this question, you will reply^ "Because it is 
too dangerous except for a specialist J' In turn, this will force you 
to spell out the fact that his on-the-job perfomiance will be "to hire 
out fuel tank repair work to a specialist." This application was quite 
obvious tu you the teacher even though you never came out and said it. 
The obvious advantage here is that when students begin to understand what 
the teacher wants ^ they are able to do more In the learning process 
than listen; they will ask the kind of questions that will bring out all 
your eKpertlse and eKperlencea 

S« Learning can baeome a two-way street^ Your beginning student 
is able to abeorb in the clasaroom things it took you his instructor 
years of study and work to learn* This learning goes beyond mere memo* 
rlzatlon of tenets and lectures since it Is cantered on objectives which 
build up a well balanced diet of knowledge^ performances ^ and attitudes* 
You as teacher will learn more about how to get the point across to the 
type of student you will have In the elassroom* 

6« Learning can become a challenging activity^ Rather than give 
a strictly academic lecture on the operation and diagnosis of fuel pumps, 
you the instructor will build up a certain sbnse of the dramatic as you 
demonstrate one situation after another In whldh the fuel pump seems to 
be defective when in reality something else naeds attention, Aa you can 
reallzep it Is more important for your students to Have this attitudei.and 
the corresponding feelings of suspense Inside them than merely to have 
memorized that "apparantly defective fuel pumps are often in good 
condition a" 

Let's look now at Table 8^ a mors eomplate schematigation* 
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TABLE 8 

MORB COMBLETE SCHEMaTIZATION OP COURSE GOALS 



KNOWLEDGE PERFORMAHCES ATTITUDES 

(cognitive poala) (psychomotor goals) (affective goali) 



Goal 1 


1-K 

Identify and 
nanie fuel lines 
and fittings 


l-I 

Service fuel 
lines 

~ — ^ — ^ — - ^ - — ■ — - - - - 


1 


-A 

Willing to take 
enough care to 
do a precision 
job 


Goal 2 


2-K 

Explain the 
operation of 
Various types 
of fuel pumps 


Remove and 
' replace fuel 
pumps properly 


2- 


Be sure Dumn ^ c 
actually at fault 
since many other 
problems simulate 
a defective fuel 
pump 


Goal 3 


Explain operation 
of fuel gauges 

Diagnose fuel 
gauges 


Remove 1 correct ^ 
and replace fuel 
tanks, air cleanerSj 
fuel gauges 


3- 


A 

Realize the 
dangers of 
faulty diagnosis 


Goal 4 


iKplaln repair 
of fuel tanks 


Hire out fuel 
tank repair work 
to a specialist 


4 


-A 

Ba aware of the 
danger of 
repairing fuel 
tanks yourself 


Goal 5 


Explain components 
and service of 
eKhaust sygtem 


Service exhuast 
system 

Take steps necessary 
to protect car 
owier and passenger 


Realize that 
carbon monoKide 
from automobile 
exhaust is a 
deadly gas 






1 
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Table 8 gives a revised version of Table 7, It Incorporatas the 
kind of thinking dlicussed above. The main idea is not that thase goals 
are in unalterable form or in a ritualised format. The main idea is that 
these goals in the schematlzation of Table 8 can effactlvely help davalop 
the understanding your studenti need of courie objectives, Fresentationi 
found in Table 7 and In the eleven goals presented previously are less 
wordy for you the teacher to writer The trouble Is that these pithy 
summaries sometimei confuse the boy or girl who doesn't know how to read 
between the lines in a particular discipline. 

Table 8, like Table 7 which preceded it, is designed for the studenti 
It Is an attempt to spell outs in an orderly and blmplifled presentation^ 
exactly what li expected □£ the student in your course. Rather than 
presume your student will see the obvious connection between knowledgeg, 
performances I and attitudes necessary for succesi In working with others, 
each sf these parameters are made explicit. 

It is quite likely that a teacher presented with this Information 
from another teacher will react with interest and crltlelgm. The Interest 
win be there because every professional teacher likes to know what others 
are doing in the same course, TTie criticism Is there because every teacher 
has certain goals, methodip and convictions which are seldom found dupli- 
cated In someone else, Vou and every other teacher natuTally prefers to 
Individualize, If you, as a reader and as a teacher , find that you have 
different ideas for the particular components o£ a lesson , feel free to 
cross out what you don't like and to write in what you think is more 
apprpprlate to your teaching ityle and to the learning style of your 
studentss 
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THE SYSTPIS A^FRQACHl gbiactlves. Evaluation, and Resourcas 
fivaluation ImpLlcatiQns of Table 8 

Most teachers have a simple method of test construction* No 
doubt ycu have employed it yourself » Basicallyi you as a teacher will 
list out in detail your couirse objectives and then develop a testing 
instrument that samples your most important courae goalsp Sometimesi 
this can be done very syBtematlcallys For ex^plej a teacher may write 
each detail of each course on an IndeK card; on the reverse side, a 
sample evaluation item will be spelled outs Even if each courso detail 
does not receive a specific test question or performance eKaminatlon 
item, the vast majority of the course is ready for the sampling necessary 
for evaluation, 

A teacher v^ho employs the format found in Table 8 will be likely 
to Bmple all of his intended course goalS| Including attitudes and 
performances that are implied in eompetenceg Rather than merely stay with 
conventional written examination methods which function moderately well 
for evaluating knowledge acquisitions you will be able to sample 
essential performances necessary for on-the-job applicatlonsv In addition, 
it will force you to evaluate the practical importance of attitudes; this 
Is a difficult areai The mere fact that you come to grips with It will 
enable you to make your evaluation on data more objective than tiyplcal 
"grit feelings" you may have about a particular trainee or students In 
addition, once you begin to think about attitude goalii you will find that 
you are very ready to find out about and try out ideas suggested by your 
colleaguese 

Evaluation becomes the iimplier queetioni "How do you know when and 
how well you have succeeded?" 
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Regource Implications of Table 8 

Ingtructlonal resources include a number of things* One of the 
moit obvidus ie what to eay to your studente; If you say too much, they 
niay turn you off after a tlme| If you say too littlei they may not get 
the secrets and depths summed up by you in a few words. Mother resource 
is what you write ot draw on the blackboard; sometim8i"f a diagram with 
a few **^ey words goes a long way in getting a difficult point across; at 
other times, it Is the step-by*step development of the drawing that Is 
more valuable to the student than simply itarlng at a more CQmplets and 
more complicated illuitratlon in a text or on a duplicated page. Another 
resource is the textbook | reading la still a basic knowledge source | the 
idea is to pinpoint specific pages of booki that are understandable to 
students and that stress exactly the point under consideration^ In a 
similar vein^ slides and illustrations can serve your purposiis; many 
teachers develop over a long period of time slides^ transparencies , and 
illustrations that help attain the exact objective sought after; 
wouldn't it be nice if you had access to all this material developed and 
tested by experienced teachers teaching the same goals as yourself? 
Movies are another good source especially when the concept and awareness 
of motion are necessary components of a particular knowledge or perfoimance 
the trouble Is that a film carefully and pains t^lngly obtained by you may 
be found to be geared to objectives that are not part of your plan of, 
attack; It would be nice to have a list of films specified by more than a 
general subject matter area» Videotapes can be used by you to point out 
activities that must be learned step^by-step and then performed in a 
continuqus sequence by the learner or trainee | with videotape ccjpacltyp 
you will be able to benefit from instant replay and slow-motion* 
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Once you have spelled out your objectives, you have begun to think 
in terms of a system, Without a system, many teachers merely teach till 
exam time- they shift gears and start thinking about test questions; as 
the next step, they make a mental note of what to change next time around. 
With a system, you will do things differently. You will think of your 
course objectives, your criterion examinations, and your instructional 
regources at the same time. 

This doein't mean that all problems will be solved by you the first 
day of class, but you will be working on them. As in the development of 
table 7, you will be able to pinpoint gaps in either objectives, evaluation 
or resources. Once missing components are clearly identified, you 

will be in a much better position to do something about them. Ihls is 
what a system la all about; It means a coordinated approach to classroom 
instruction; this means that ynnr course is not taught or developed in a 
vacuum. It is part of a systematic approach which unites personnel, tech- 
nology, goals, communication, evaluation, instructional resources, and 
processes into a eoncerted efforts 

In a systems approach, personnel inciudes students, teachers, super- 
visors, and adrainistrators not as opponents or ai members of a hierarchy 
but as members of the same team. Srocesses include the many ways these 
people work together to achieve mutual goals. Resources, even when called 
instructional technology, are simply the visible ways knowledge can be 
applied--to "attain clearly defined results ; resources are not limited to 
machinery. 'Goals answer the question, "What do you want to achieve in 
common with your coUeagues 7 " Evaluation answers the question, "How will 
you know when you have attained these goals?" Communication is simply 
making sure that all concerned are aware of mutual goals and their current 
status of attainment. 



In this context J sti^ucture is not seen ai an exGuee for stagnation 
or complacency; it is one of many possible ways to achieve effuctive 
work habits. Responslbilltlos can lead to praise and suggestions as well 
as to criticism in thg conetructive ianse of the term| realignment is a 
very adaptable method of defuilng human defensive tendencies* Aithorlty 
can then stress in addition to its built-in dimensions of power and 
coercion the more appealing parwneters of reasonableness and responsive- 
nesi which provide the security neCQssary to keep any system from falling 
apart. 

In such a systems approach i educators will be bound together by their 
common goals and eKperienees which boil down to the type of dedication to 
education that eKpresaes itself in a willingness to learn and to make the 
effort necessary to learni 

The Inauguration of a systems approach is in some ways easyi and in 
other ways dlfflculto Not everyone does come up with a fully effective 
system; most people do operate with some kind of syetemiitic approac^h even 
in the midst of chaoSo On the other hatidi an integrated systim is like 
the proverbial side of a barne It is easy to hltp but it is often quite 
difficult to hit the particular part at which a person may be aiming^ The 
above pages have tried to hit the particular part at which a person may 
be aiming. The above pages have tried to point out a few possible begin- 
nings for youj the claisroom teacher^ 

The systems approach in education bolls down to "looking at the full 
picture in the context of a given learning envirownent." Hiere are other 
ways to develop a functioning iystem; thii will be ieen in the naxt eKaraple 
which gives additional stress to learning and evaluation opportunities* 
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MHAT AN ADVE RTISING mCHER DID AFTER READING THE gREVlOUS EX^LE 
Here is another example that may clarify this individualizing process 
for you. It shows what one advertising teacher did to make his course goals 
more specific, raeasurablB, and more teachable. He did this his own way after 
reading the previous example of the auto-mechanics teacher. 

He wrote for step one! "Advertising Behavorial Objectiveg: At the 
end of this lesson I want my students to underatand the part that advertis- 
ing plays in our economy, I want them to be able to do the follQwlng in their 
own words! 

a. Identify some contributions of advertising to the economy. 

b. Give specific; examplea of the different types of advertisers, 

c. List at leaat five reasons why people advertise. 

d. Specit'y the various audiences advertisers want to Influence," 
For step number two, he wrote,'! want my studentB to understand the 

definitions and purposes of advertising. This means that most of them will 
master the following iubject matter: 
A, Definition 

1, Advertising means presenting information and facts about a 
product or service, ^la presentation is not called advertising 
when it is done face-to-face. 

2. If we didn't have advertlglni, we wouldn«t have much chance for 

°® - ""8. Teaching SuEeestlon; 1 have students tell ma products 
they learned of only through advertising, 

3, The communications arm of marketing Is advertising. 

4. Mother definition of advertising Is the size and scope of the 
advertising bualnesa. Teaching Suagftstlonfl ; I elicit definitions 
from students which naturally lead to the above statements. 
Teachinp RaBources I 1) Nell Borden, The Marketing Mix . The 

Harvard Review. 

2) The Advertising Age. 

3) The A.A.A.A. 

The Advertising Research Foundation. 
Testing Sugeeitlon; Students should be able to give examples of 

advertising found In TV, newspapars, and 
magazines e 
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WuvfmBBB of Advartising 

le Information li provided to the aoniumer, 
2. Sales volume and profits ineraase* 

3s Resellers start to notice how some brands sell better« 
4* Marketing goals oan be Implemanted and based on predictable 
data. 

5e Consumption of a partiQular product or service incrsases^ 
6* New produQti are Introduced, 

7» Communication between manufaeturer and consumer is facilitated. 
Testing S ungestlon i The student should be able to recall at 
least five general goals of advertising. 

Teaching Suggestion I The check-off sheet 1 have developed for 
probe- interviews with retailers Is available in mimeograph," 



NOTE* TO WRITE OR NOT TO WRITE 

Ab you may have no doubt noticed^ the emphasis in the above two 
sections is on subject matter and content. There is nothiiig wrong with 
this, Howeverj it is the point of view of this article that teachers 
and students alike bandit when they shift gears from subject matter to 
goals and objectives* ^ shift of gears Is a shift of ataphsalfi. 

It must be emphasized again that the idea Is to shift gears from 
content to objectives; the Idea is not to shift gears from "writing less" 
to **writing more." You may find that the mental activity of thinking and 
orgariizing their classroom perfonnance according to the format herein 
advocated is enough to turn your students into aggressive learners who 
know what they want to learn, who know how to le#rnjj and who know how to 
evaluate what they have learned. On the other hand, you may find that 
writing out your goals helps you and your students* this Is not true for 
everyone. There are many people for whom the process of rethinking their 
objectives is done more effectively when paperwork is kept to a minimum. 

In establishing objectlvegi decislon^making has a higher priority 
than writing or typing statements of objectives. 



SHIFTING GEARS FROM SUBJICT MATIIR AND CONTCNT 
TO GOALS MP MMSURABLE OBJECTIVES 

toalysia of these goals reveals that this teacher is quite aware of 
two classroom necessities-- teaching suigastions and testing suggestions. 
From the format of this presentation, it would be natural to assume thatj 
for every segnent o£ subject matter and content * he has developed over his. 
teaching career a number of evaluation tools and a number of instructional 
resources. He has listed only a few of them. ■ The unlisted evaluation and 
instructional reiources ars not readily available to you, the teacher, in 
the formal presented above* 

The following section tries to overcome this communication gap. It 
will try to take this material and change it into a format that will help 
you benefit from the long experience of this particular teacher^ 

The first task for you la to divide your course goals Into three 
cofflponents, each of which Is identified by a code number- 

MQBl component coda number (aKamplei) 

KNOWLEDGE (cognltlva goals) i-k 
PERFORMANCES (psyehometor goals) 1-p 
ATTITUDES (flffeetive goals) i-a 
These are the three components of goal 1. 

Each of these components Is further broken down Into evaluation tools 
and instructional resources; 

IWOWLEDGE GOAL (l-ie) PERFORMANCE GOAL (l-P) 

ra?OWLBDGI EVALUATION (l-K-E) PlRFORmNCE EVALUATION (1-P-E) 

raJOWLEDQE RESOURCES (l-K-R) PERPORIlANCE RESOURCE (1-P-R) 

ATTITUDE GOAL (1-A) 
ATTITUDE EVALUATION (1-A-E) 
ATTITITUDE RESOURCE (1-A-R) 
For computer procesilng this coding provides major fields (e.g, 001, 002), 
major subdivisions (e.g. K, P, or A), and minor subdivisions (G, E, or R). 
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Tf^LE 9 

SGHPIATIZATION FOWIAT: SHIFTING GEARS FROM SUBJECT MATraR WJD CONraNT 
TO NEASUMBLE GOALS MD TEACHABLE OBJECTIVES 



KNOWLEDGE 
(cognitive goali) 



FERFOWIMCES 
(psychomotor goals) 



ATTITUDES 
(affective goals) 



SPECIFIC GOALS 
Objactlva 1 
or Goal 1 



1-K 



Know ledge Goal 



1-F 



Performanae Goal 



Attitude Goal 



MEASUR^LE 
GOALS 

Evaluation of 

Goal 1 



roACHABLE 
GOM^S 

Reiources for 

Goal 1 



UK-E 



tooyledga Evaluation 



UK-R 



Knowledge Re_e_ouf ce 



1-P-E 



Perfomance Evaluatlbn 



Parformance Reaource 



l-A-E 



Attltudt Evaluation 



l-A-R 



Attitude Raiource 
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.ble 9 presents the InforMtion matrix discussed above. It 
shows how each segnent of subject matter or content can be translated into 
measurable and teachable objectives. 

The task of filling in the blanks can be reduced to answering a series of 
questions for each square or section of table 9, These questions are 
summarized in table 10, The resulting product is summarized in table! 11. 

Section 1-K: If you are the teacher, you will ask yourself s <iWhat 
do I want my students to know after the course?" The job is now reduced 
to specifying exactly vhat you mean by the vague term "know." 

After a while, you might decide that you want your students to be ablo 
to "recall at least five general purposes of advertising." Similarly, you 
feel it Important that they be able to pick up magazines, newspapers, and 
other media and "give examples of purposes of advertlilng. " 

Section l-K-E: If you are the teacher, you will ask yourself: "How 
do 1 distinguish between students who have succeeded and those who still 
have not yet attained objective 1-K7" 

Without too much difficulty, you might say, "It all depends. Sometimes, 
1 use oral exams. Other times, I use written tosts." if you happen to 
hear that one of your colleagues has developed some especially effective 
queitlons to measure the same objective 1-K, you will file all such material 
under section l-K«E, 

Section 1-IURi If you, are the teacher, you will ask yourself; "What 
media, Cechniques, and reaources have, I found helpful in getting this point 
across to my students and In helping thero achieve objective l-K?" 

In the course of teaching, you have undoubtodly ajnassed a number of 
newspaper clippings, magazine advertisements, articles in trade publications, 
examples from TV, recordings of, radio coraraercials, and perhaps even videotapes 
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of illustrativo commercials. They all go here under 
Section UF i The question yuu ask yourself is, "What can my students 
do to apply the knowledge gained from 1-K?" This should be an activity that 
goes beyond the ubviuus activities of listening In class, taking class notes, 
studying texts, and doing written homework. 

You might think it educationally feasible and profitable for several 
studente to -'visit a retailer-owner and to probe why he advertisas*" Other 
studentg in the classroom might have the choice of "watching IV from 7sOO P^M, 
to 8;00 PbM* and of logging the advertisements*" 

Section I'-P-El The question you can ask yourielf here is, -How will 
I distinguish between the various degrees of success in attaining objective 
1-P?'* A written teat may be irrelevant to goal l^P since you are evaluating 
performance rather than knowledge * 

It might occur to you that a claiS report subject to pear evaluation 
will help you distinguish between the good talkers and those studants who 
really learned how to do something. Any other evaluation tools you come 
across would be similarly lilted here under 1«E-E. 

Section l-P-^R; The question you can ask yourself here ISp "What can 
1 do before my students go out on the street to help them attain objective 
1-P?" Talk and eKhortatlon can only do so muohi 

It might be that last year you tried the same probe-lntervlew and 
TV-watGhing techniques. However, they didn't work since most students 
roported to the class that they didn't know what to ask the retaller^owner 
once they got into the store v^*^ile others had no idea ^at to write as they 
watched TV conmerclals. For this purposes you might include under 1-P-Rj 
a checklist of questions that can be used by your students in preparing 
th^ir own prdbe-lntervlaws. You could also develop a recording torn to 
analyze TV advertisements^ - 
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i-io^: ,„.3«o„ „^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

must my students develon in nt-H-^ 

u^veiop in order to maxlmlEa their i ^ 

tncir likelihood of applying 

objectives 1-K and 1-P?" Tt^ ^ . 

I P- It is not i„pii,, that th„, c««aln thl„«« 

a person can be made, to like or to feul It- ^ . , 

o tocl. It i« simply understood that the 

person with thc-'right attitudes" can often out.perfom, th. 

periorm the parson who Is 

shrugged off with, "Oh. he's mm^^t- u 

p he s smart enough and competent enough, but 1 

would never hire him bacause I don-t like his attitude." 

You n,ieht decide that you want your students to realise th t H 

M realise that advertising 
U »c„ ...,,„^ ,^,^^„^_„ ^^^^ ^^^^ 



the consumer. 



do to „..e ..u ad^Utedl, su.Je=Uv= ai„.„Mo„ of .tt.tude. 

and Uss ,„.J..t to „hi. „d prejudice... So„e«„es. u U „„.e ef^..tive 
to .ou„d out P.O. ,,„„p „,^„,„„„ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

YOU „i,H. deoido th.t a ,ood to get to .tudent attitude, and 
f=eu„,. i. to Have tHe™ ...count an advattise^ent t.at turned a „u..e. 
o^ t,„„ „„... „,tHout aettin, into deptH p.^choU,,, it .i,,t .e a ^.th- 

of ■■<=.«ti„e,.tude„t-cho.e„ evaluation activities., vhioh could .etva as 
yardsticks for neasuring individual and group aucce... 

- yo. can ae.. t.ia .or.at is open-ended. ,t is presu^d and exp.ctad 
that you „i„ co„a up „itK a „u..er of different approaches. This list i 

opacifies the repertoire f^^^im .-w u 

perto.„ f„m wh.ch you n,ay ehoose. it i, not intended to 
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Sectlon 1-A-R; THp question you ask yourself is, "What Inscruetlonal 
resources are partlcuUrly appropriate to helping studenti develop necessary 
attitudes?" This questlo.i is a combination o£ "What has worked in the 
past?" and "What will probably work with the students currently enrolled?" 

You might decide that "role playing" will give studenti Insight Intg 
what is involved in choosing a particular type of advertisement for a 
particular purpose. You might find thai: "advertisemant watching" is 
perhaps one of the best stimulants and catalysts of student attitudes. 
You might find that "brainstorming" will teach you a lot about how your 
students learn attitudes and about how they evaluate the attitudes of their 
peers. You must choose the niost appropriate as you see It, 

Here is table 10, which iummariaas the questions neceBsary to 
develop ■ -o.^rdlnated combination of objectives, evaluation tools, and 
instruetlonai resources for objective I, 

NOTE s Coding 

Rather than got bogged down in a complicated coding Bystem, It is 
easier to remember that code "E" stands for evaluation and that Code "R" 
Btands for reiourca. In your own mind, you might find It eailer to write 
"1-K (EVAL)" In place of "l-K-E" or to write "K-P (RES)" In place of 

"1-P-R." Whatever code you use, it should avoid confuslgn rather than 
cause it. 

Since you teach differently and approach things differently than other 
teachers, don't expect all your colleagues to Imitate your successful goals, 
tests, and resources in more than a general way • 



TABLE 10 

QUESTIONS THAT BE US^ TO DEVELOP CORRELA^ OBJECTIVES ^ 
EVALUATION TOOLS, A^ INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES 



KNOWLEDGE 
(cognitive goals) 



EERFQRMANCES 
Cpiychomotor goals) 



ATTITUDES 
(affective goals) 



SPECIFIC GOALS 
Objective 1 
or Goal 1 



MEASURABLE 
GOALS I 

Ivaluations of 

Goal I 



TEACHABLE 

COALS g 
Reiources 
for Goal 1 



l^K 

What ^ I want my 
itudanti to know 
after the course? 



1-K-E 



How can I tall the 
difference between 
successful and 
uniudcaasful 
itudsnts ? 



What has worked in 
getting these goals 
across to students? 



Vftat can my students 
do now to apply this 
knowledge? 



How can students 
distinguish between 
the various degrees of 
succasa? 



What Can I do to get 
my students to perform 
on their own? 



1-A 

Wiat attitude helps 
Students most in 
learning and in 
applying all this? 



1-A-E 



How can 1 make 
subjective attitude 
evaluation less 
subjact to in- 
dividual whim and 
prejudice? 



7^ 



What can my 
students and 1 do 
together to develop 
thu giva-and-take 
neceiiary to foster 
good attitudes? 



Note f 



Codi 



Denotes 
Evaluation 



Note f 

Code 
R* 

Denotas 
Resource 
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CONCLUSION 

Hera is table 11 v^lch shows a tjiore complete echeroatl^atlon of thm 
systems approach uisd to attain advei^tising goal one, 

Basleallyf this table incorporates the work of table 8 in developing 
coordinated knowledge (l*K)p perf orrnances (l-'F), and attitude (l-A) ' 
objectlveSp It bears out the belief that every ntw insight or knowledge 
can eKpresi Itself in perfomanees or visible activities which are often 
facilitated by the acquisition of les^ visible attitudes or feeling \^lch 
underlie evarything your studenti will do. 

Upon aloser eKamlnationi it goes a step farther and incorporates the 
ideas of Bpeciflc goali, measurable goalsi and teachable goals* Each of 
these concepts is quite simple in conception* Specific goals refer to 
things that can be done on a day- to-day basis in the classroom. Measurable 
goals refer to evaluation tools that can be used as seen £lt by you the 
classroom teacher. Teachable goals refer to instructional media that can 
be used to fill out daily lessons and to serve as a broad basis of choice 
for a teacher-chosen Infitructlonal strategy, 

ITie idea is not that each teacher must use each ipeclfic detail 
presented in table 11. llie idea is that table 11 will give a teacher a 
number of ehoicei from which he or she can choose an instructional plan 
appropriate to himself , fellow teachirsp itudents, and their mutual 
objectives. Relevance can motivate the normal student to learns 

The function of any system In education is to develop the latent power 
of a teacher to deal with real learners* When technology is brought on *the 
scene, the teacher la not to become a button«pushar| he or she la expected 
to be a manager of learnings a person who can function on the human level 
assisted by the latest pertinent resources. 
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MORE COMPLETE SCHEMATIZATION OF THE SYSTEM 
USED TO ATTAIN ADVERTISING GOl^ ONE 



KNOW.mGE 
(cognitive gDali) 



gERFORMANCES 
(psychomotor goals) 



ATTITUDES 
Caffective goals) 



SPECIFIC GOALS : 
Objective 1 
or Goal 1 



MEASURABLE 
GO^S : 

Evaluations of 
Goal 1 



TEACHABLE 

Resourees 
for Goal 1 



UK 

Recall at least five 
general purposes 
of advertising 

Give eKamples of 
purposes of 
advrertislng 



1-K-E 



Oral Test 
Written Test 



1-K-R 



Nawfipapers 
Magazines 

Trade Publications 

TV Media 

Radio 

Videotape 



Visit a retailer-owner 
and probe why he 
advertises 



I Watch TV 7iOO P. Me to 
I SiOO f ,M, and log the 
advertisements 



Fear Evaluation of 
Class Reports 



J-P-R 



Check-off sheet for 
questions to ask a 
retailer in a probe- 
interview 

Recording form to 
analyse commercials 



UA 

Aware that advertis 
ing Is moro than 
selling and telling 



1-A-E 

Recount an 
advertisement that 
turns the student on 

Creative student- 
chosen evaluation 
actlvitiei 



_1-A-R 



Role playing 

Advertisement 
watching 

Brainstorming 



Table 12 is exactly Itke tablci 11 eKcept that each section ha^ 
been left blank so you can fill in your own objectives, evaluation 
toolSp and instructional resourceB* 

If you get stuckp don't be afraid to ask your colleagues for 
their secrets of succeSB, Once this Is donep the next itep is to aik 
your students for their goals and aspirations* If you do thlSp you 
will have made aggresiive learners out of them* Ihey may learn morej 
they may learn fasteri but most important of all they will be learning 
mora thoroughly and more on their own. After a time, they will begin 
to rely on their own evaluation of objectives attained rather than 
merely wait to find out tUelr test scoras and final grades» 

SUWiARY 

Individualizing instruction has been presented herein as the teacher^s 
flttempt to provide his or her personal reply to five instructional questions 

• What do you teach? 

• Wiiy do you toach it? 

• EKAcuiy what arc your goals and objectives? 

• How clo you know when you've suecoededV 
m How do you attain thia success? 

'riin answers to these queQtlons reshape the performance of teachers and 
students both inside and outside the traditional school setting. 

For further information, write to Bureau of Oecupatlonal iaucatlon 
Rasearch / Room 468 EBA 7 State Education Department / Albany, N. 12224* 



TABLE 12 



MY SYSllMS ^gROACH TO.. 
GOAL NUMBER 



KNOWL.EDGE 



PERFORMANCES 



ATTITUDES 



(eognitive goals) (psychomotor goals) {affective goalf) 



SPECIFIC GOALS ; 
Objectiva 1 
or Goal I 



MEASURABLE 
GOALS : 
Evaluations of 



TEACHABLE 

GOALS: 
Rasources 
for Goal 1 



-K 




" -A 




^ -P-E 


-A-E 


rn -^-^ 


^ -P-^R 


-A-R 
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For more information please contact: 



Howard P. Alvlr . 
Associata in Resaarch 

Bureau of Occupational Education Research 
Room 468 EBA 

State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12224, 

Phone: (518) 474-6386 
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HPA - 8/31/72 

GAINING DOCin^NTS AVAILABLE 
TO EDUCATORS WHO WISH TO 
PROVIDE CRITICAL RMCTIONS 

BULIDING AN INSTRUCTIONAL-LEARNING SYSTEM IN YOUR DISTRICT 

123 - How to Write Perf ormancG and Behavioral Objectives 

PO-1 - How to Clarify Classroom Instructional Goals Through 
Performance Ob ject Ives (THEORY) 

PO-2 - How to Individualize Your Classrooni Instruction by 
Using Perforinance Objectives (TMCHER GUIDE) 

PO-3 - How to "GOAL" Transparency Masters (LIMITED) 

PO-4 - The Curriculum Guide as Seen Through the Eyas of- a * 
Module (LIMITED) 

PO-5 - How to Change Emphasis in Learning from Subject 

Matter Content ^ and Aptitude to Goals ^ Objectives ^ 
and Gains Scores (LIMITED) 

134 - BSCOE - Evaluation Service Center for Occupational Education 

137 - Pt: -mrmance Tests: Their Conception, Elaberation, and Formulation 
(LIMITED) 

142 - Teaching and Learning with Modules 

175 - Importance of Student Attitudes to Teaching Succeii (LIMITED) 
APPLYING RESMRCH AND DEVELOPMENT TECHNIQUES 

207 - An Education Evaluation System That Doesn't Need Hyper-Specialists 

233 - RAWOBS, SYNOBS, and Curriculum Performance Analysis 

269 - Checklists Illustrating - How to Take a Goal Apart and How to Put 
It Back Together in an Instructional System 

SHWING TEACHER HOW TO THINK IN TERMS OF STUDENTS 

460 - Curriculum Devolopment : How to Look Around Your School and 
Wliat to Look for - Before It's too Late 



461 - The Rnad to Matrix: An Example of the Construction of a Learning Module 
485 - Prograni Dovalopment Through AwarGneis of Unachieved Student Goals 

Q ^97 - Planning and In-Servico Education (HOW TO DO TT) 
ERIC-;.--,- - ;;.:;:;:-^ -..-^-^;;::y'.^^ . '/^^: :ry:: '::^? :r-\ 



COOFEii ATING AND ADMINIS TRATORS 

561 « Conference Evaluation (HOW TO DO IT) 

INTEGRATING EXISTIN G >ffiDIA " 

633 - Media and the Achievement of Gains Score in Attitude Growth 
671 - What Audio-Visual Media Can't Do and Shouldn't Try to Do 

USING THE TOOLS O F RESEARCH ALREADY POSSESSED BY MOST TEACmRS 

711 - Technlquen for the Self-Evaluation of Trades and Technical 
Courses ol: Lnstructioii 

BUILDI NG A LIFEL ONG CABEER: OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND CAREEL EDUCATI ON 

822 - Developing Occupational Education Modules That Add Up to Carseri 

839 - Occupational Education, Vncational Education^ Career Educationr Their 
Similarities 5 Differeneee 5 and Futures (A l2-Lesson Self-Paced 
Refresher CourHe) 

845 - The Switch from Instruction to Learning (LIMITED) 

848 - Computer AsSQTnbled Careei: EKploration for Adults Out-of-School and 
Out-of-Work 

864 - PerformanGe-Bascd Giiidance and Counseling Is Not Always the Answer 
871 - Community Assessment and Career Education 

jllGlER EDUCATION FLANNINC SKILLS 

f . , -. 

936 - Determining the Cost of "Teaching ObjacttvaH P, or A" (LIMITED) 

939 - Determining the Space Necessary to "Tuach or Learn Objectives M, 
P, or A'' 
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